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Living  Expenditures  of  a  Selected 

Group  of  Illinois  Farm  and 

Small-Town  Families 

By  RUTH  CRAWFORD  FREEMAN  and  M.  ATTIE  SouDER1 

THE  SPENDING  of  the  family  income  is  today  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  homemaker.  Manufacturing,  advertising,  and  sell- 
ing agencies  have  profited  by  directing  their  appeals  to  women, 
yet  women  themselves  have  been  slow  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
part  they  play  as  consumers.  A  reduced  income  resulting  from  the 
agricultural  depression  and  the  consequent  need  for  greater  care  in 
spending  have  been  focusing  the  farm  homemaker's  attention  on  the 
money  problems  of  the  home  and  her  part  in  them,  forcing  her  to  con- 
sider every  available  means  of  maintaining  a  plane  of  living  that  she 
feels  necessary  for  the  development  and  well-being  of  her  family. 

The  keeping  of  a  home  account  book  has  often  been  thought  of  by 
the  individual  account-keeper  as  a  bookkeeping  process  rather  than  as 
a  means  of  studying  money  problems.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  records  of  household  expenditures  must 
be  made  if  such  records  are  to  become  a  guide  to  better  future  spend- 
ing. With  a  growing  realization  of  the  need  for  more  definite  stand- 
ards for  apportioning  family  expenditures  to  different  purposes,  a 
research  project  was  initiated  under  the  federal  Purnell  funds.  The 
results  of  an  analysis  of  one  year's  records  kept  by  70  Illinois  farm 
homemakers  and  18  small-town  homemakers  during  1929-30  are  re- 
ported in  this  bulletin. 

While  there  are  numerous  financial  problems  of  the  farm  home 
that  are  not  covered  in  a  study  such  as  this,  it  is  hoped  that  the  infor- 
mation contained  herein  may  be  suggestive  to  many  women  in  indicat- 
ing the  need  for  more  intelligent  use  of  money  and  energy;  and  in 
bringing  a  better  idea  of  the  value  of  the  food  and  shelter  furnished 
by  the  farm,  the  total  cash  living  expenditures  of  the  family,  and  the 
desirability  of  making  a  more  satisfying  apportionment  of  the  total,  or 
"realized,"  income. 

There  are  many  problems  in  which  the  farm  business  and  the  farm 
home  are  so  closely  related  as  to  prevent  a  satisfactory  analysis  of 
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them  independently.  In  this  study  the  "realized  income"1  of  the 
family  consists  of  (1)  net  cash  from  all  sources  after  farm  business 
expenses  are  subtracted;  (2)  the  retail  market  value  of  commodities 
produced  on  the  farm  and  used  in  the  home,  consisting  mainly  of  food 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  fuel;  (3)  the  rental  value  of  the  house  occupied 
by  the  family. 

Source  of  Data 

Geographically  the  farm  families  included  in  this  study  rep- 
resented a  cross-section  of  the  central  part  of  the  state.  A  list  of 
the  counties  with  the  number  of  account  books  received  from  each 
gives  an  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  sample:  Fulton  17,  Taze- 
well  11,  McLean  10,  Champaign  9,  Hancock  8,  Mercer  7,  Marshall- 
Putnam  7,  Kankakee  5,  Saline  3,  Coles  2,  Ford  2,  LaSalle  1,  Kane  1, 
Adams  1,  Henry  1,  Vermilion  1,  Williamson  1,  Peoria  1  (see  map  on 
inside  front  cover).  Account  schools  were  conducted  in  9  of  these 
18  counties  and  individual  help  was  given  to  homemakers  in  the  other 
scattered  counties. 

The  University  representative  visited  the  counties  in  which  the 
account-keepers  lived,  four  times  during  the  year.  Three  of  these 
visits  were  with  groups  and  one  for  conference  with  each  account- 
keeper  in  her  home.  At  the  first  meeting  the  importance  of  and  need 
for  a  complete  picture  of  the  family  expenditures  was  discussed,  and 
the  women  were  assisted  in  starting  their  accounts.  At  the  second 
meeting,  about  a  month  later,  the  records  were  checked  and  questions 
which  had  arisen  during  the  month  of  account-keeping  were  answered. 
This  was  always  a  valuable  meeting,  for  many  of  the  questions 
were  of  common  interest  to  all  present.  Five  or  six  months  later  the 
University  representative  had  an  individual  conference  with  each 
account-keeper  in  her  home  and  discussed  many  personal  problems,  not 
brought  out  in  the  group  meetings,  which  had  complicated  her  account- 
keeping.  At  this  time  a  survey  was  made  of  factors  that  affect  the 
plane  of  living  on  the  farm.  This  survey  supplemented  the  home- 
account  record  in  giving  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  standard  of 
living  enjoyed  by  the  family. 

There  were  two  main  reasons  for  the  group  meeting  held  at  the 
end  of  the  year:  one  was  the  closing  of  the  year's  record  preparatory 
to  sending  it  to  the  University  for  analysis ;  the  other,  the  planning  of 
the  next  year's  budget. 

When  received  at  the  University,  the  books  were  checked  for 
reasonableness  and  completeness.  In  cases  where  the  information  was 

'The  term  "realized  income"  is  credited  to  W.  I.  King. 
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not  entirely  complete  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  homemaker  requesting 
more  detailed  or  additional  data. 

Characteristics  of  the  Farm- Family  Group1 

Since  this  was  a  selected  group  and  not  a  random  sample,  it  was 
necessary  to  study  some  of  the  factors  that  might  indicate  the  plane  of 
living  of  these  families;  namely,  (1)  nationality,  (2)  ownership  or 
tenancy,  (3)  number  of  acres  farmed,  (4)  size  of  family,  (5)  age  of 
members  of  family,  (6)  education,  (7)  living  conveniences  in  home. 
The  fact  that  these  homemakers  were  eager  to  study  their  money  prob- 
lems by  keeping  accounts  is  suggestive  of  their  intellectual  plane. 

Nationality. — All  members  of  the  families  included  in  this  study  except 
one  were  American-born,  and  in  most  cases  their  ancestors  had  been  in 
this  country  for  many  generations. 


TABLE  1.- 


-NUMBER  OF  ACRES  OPERATED  BY  OWNERS  AND  TENANTS: 
69  ILLINOIS  FARM  FAMILIES,  1929-30 


Acres 

Number  of  farms 

Full  owners 

Part  owners 

Tenants 

Total 

Renting  from 
relatives 

Renting  from 
nonrelatives 

80  or  less  

6 
4 
9 

19 
28 

'3 
7 
3 
13 
19 

1 
2 
13 

16 
23 

12 
7 
2 
21 
30 

7 
21 
36 
5 
691 
100 

81  to  160..  . 

161  to  320  

321  to  480  

All  farms  

Perct.  of  total  .  . 

»In  one  case  the  husband  was  not  operating  the  land. 


Ownership  or  Tenancy. — Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  farm  families 
lived  on  their  own  farms  and  owned  all  the  land  they  operated;  19  percent 
owned  at  least  half  the  land  they  operated  and  lived  in  a  house  on  the 
part  of  the  land  which  they  owned  (Table  1).  Thus  47  percent,  or  nearly 
half  the  families,  lived  on  farms  which  they  owned  wholly  or  in  part. 
About  a  fourth,  23  percent,  were  tenants  renting  from  relatives,  and  30 
percent  were  tenants  renting  from  nonrelatives.  This  last  classification 
was  made  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  plane  of  living  was  influenced 
by  renting  from  relatives. 

Number  of  Acres  Farmed. — The  largest  farm  consisted  of  480  acres; 
the  smallest,  80  acres.  More  than  half  the  families  (56  percent)  were  in 
the  group  farming  161  to  320  acres.  Tenant  farms  were  in  general  larger 
than  the  farms  operated  by  owners. 

Size  of  Family. — The  average  number  of  persons  in  the  families  studied 
was  3.7;  the  modal,  or  the  most  frequent,  number  per  family  was  four. 

1Since  a  much  larger  group  of  farm  families  than  of  small-town  families 
was  included  in  this  study,  the  detailed  information  is  given  only  for  the  farm 
families. 
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Nineteen  percent  of  the  families  had  no  children,  about  a  fourth  (23  per- 
cent) had  one  child,  nearly  half  (43  percent)  had  two  children,  9  percent 
had  three  children,  and  6  percent  had  four  or  five  children.  In  three  cases 
a  relative  living  in  the  home  was  included  with  the  members  of  the  family, 
for  all  persons  actually  dependent  on  the  family  pocketbook  were  con- 
sidered members  of  the  family.  The  other  members  of  the  household  were 
considered  only  in  relation  to  food  costs. 

Age  of  Members  of  Family. — The  most  common  ages  of  both  husbands 
and  wives  were  28  to  32  years.  The  children's  ages  ranged  from  1  to  21 
years,  with  an  average  age  of  10.5  years. 


TABLE  2. — COMPARATIVE  AMOUNTS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  POSSESSED  BY  HUSBANDS 
AND  WIVES  IN  70  ILLINOIS  FARM  FAMILIES/  1929-30 


Education  of  husband  and 
wife  combined 

Percentage 
of  owners 

Percentage 
of  tenants 
renting  from 
relatives 

Percentage 
of  tenants 
renting  from 
nonrelatives 

Percentage 
of  all 

Both  8th  grade  or  less  

17 

29 

15 

One  8th  grade  or  less,  other  9th  to 
12th  

28 

18 

19 

Both  9th  to  12th  grades   .    .    . 

7 

25 

14 

14 

One  9th  to  12th  grade,  other  one 
year  or  more  in  college  
One  9th  to  12th  grade,  other  college 
graduate  

31 

7 

13 

14 

7 

19 
8 

Both  one  year  or  more  in  college.  .  . 
One,    one  year  or  more  in  college, 
other  college  graduate  

3 

13 
13 

5 

3 
5 

Both  college  graduates  

7 

18 

31 

17 

'Eleven  not  reporting  on  education. 

Education. — The  education  of  the  husbands  and  wives  in  the  70  farm 
families  is  high.  In  66  percent  of  the  homes  both  husband  and  wife  had 
attended  high  school;  in  52  percent  at  least  one  of  them  had  attended 
college;  in  17  percent  both  husband  and  wife  were  college  graduates.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  that  the  formal  education  of  the  tenants  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  owners  (Table  2).  This  observation  may  be  explained  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the  tenants  were  living  on  land  be- 
longing to  relatives  who  in  many  cases  were  their  parents.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  children  were  of  preschool  or  grade-school  age. 

In  addition  to  formal  education  the  continued  interest  of  the  members 
of  this  group  in  education  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  wives  were  members 
of  the  home  bureau  in  their  respective  counties  and  the  majority  of  the 
husbands  were  members  of  the  farm  bureau.  Four  of  the  women  have  been 
selected  "Master  Farm  Homemakers"  and  one  man  a  "Master  Farmer." 
An  average  of  eight  farm  and  home  papers  and  magazines  per  family  were 
received  yearly  in  this  group. 

The  radio  must  not  be  omitted  from  the  sources  of  adult  education. 
Eighty-one  percent  of  the  owners,  64  percent  of  tenants  renting  from 
relatives,  and  77  percent  of  tenants  renting  from  nonrelatives  had  radios 
in  their  homes.  No  record  was  made,  however,  of  the  radio  hours  used 
for  recreational  and  those  used  for  instructive  programs. 

Living  Conveniences  in  Home. — An  analysis  of  the  70  farm  records, 
as  to  relation  between  tenancy  and  size  of  house  and  the  inclusion  of 
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modern  conveniences  may  be  made  from  Table  3.  The  larger  and  more 
modernly  equipped  homes  were  occupied  by  families  renting  from  relatives. 
In  comparison  with  these  families,  those  owning  their  homes  had,  on  an 
average,  one  room  less  per  house  and  a  smaller  percentage  had  lighting 
systems,  furnaces,  and  running-water  equipment.  The  tenants  who  rented 
from  nonrelatives  had,  on  art  average,  7  rooms  per  house;  30  percent  had 
lighting  systems,  46  percent  had  furnaces,  and  20  percent  had  running- 
water  equipment.1  The  telephone  seems  to  be  a  universally  recognized  need 
of  all  farm  families.  One  was  found  in  every  home  but  one  in  this  group; 
the  people  in  this  home  had  access  to  a  relative's  telephone  nearby. 


TABLE  3. — AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FARM  HOUSES  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING 

MODERN  LIVING  CONVENIENCES  AMONG  GROUP  OF 

70  ILLINOIS  FARM  FAMILIES,  1929-30 


Group 

Number 
of 
families 
in  group 

Average  number 
of  rooms 

Percentage  of  group  having  — 

Lighting 
system 

Fur- 
nace 

Running 
water  in 
kitchen 

Running 
water  in 
bath- 
room 

Tele- 
phone 

In 
house 

Bed- 
rooms 

Owners  

32 
16 
22 

8 
9 

7 

4 
4 
3 

48 
69 
30 

64 
75 
46 

35 
44 
20 

42 
50 
20 

96 
100 
100 

Tenants  renting  from 
relatives  

Tenants  renting  from 
nonrelatives  

With  an  average  of  3.7  persons  per  family,  the  number  of  bedrooms 
was  more  than  adequate.  In  the  groups  of  owners  and  tenants  renting 
from  relatives  there  was  an  average  of  four  bedrooms  per  house,  making 
it  possible  for  each  person  to  have  an  individual  bedroom.  In  the  group  of 
tenants  renting  from  nonrelatives,  there  were  3  bedrooms  for  3.7  persons. 

Sources  of  Income  in  Farm  Families 

The  cash  spent  by  the  70  farm  families  included  in  this  study  did 
not  necessarily  represent  the  income  from  the  farms  on  which  they 
lived,  for  in  many  cases  it  included  income  from  other  sources,  such 
as  investments,  part-time  work,  borrowed  money,  and  capital.  For 
this  reason  a  comparison  between  incomes  of  families  of  tenants  and 
of  families  owning  their  farms  could  not  be  made.  In  many  cases 
total  cash  living  expenditures,  including  savings,  were  taken  to  equal 
the  net  cash  income.  No  information  was  obtained  regarding  changes 


'Note  the  following  Illinois  law  relating  to  the  right  of  tenant  to  remove 
fixtures.  "Subject  to  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  distrain  for  rent  a  tenant  shall 
have  the  right  to  remove  from  the  demised  premises  all  removable  fixtures 
erected  thereon  by  him  during  the  term  of  his  lease,  or  of  any  renewal  thereof, 
or  of  any  successive  leasing  of  the  premises  while  he  remains  in  possession  in 
his  character  as  tenant."  Whether  the  possible  difficulties  believed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  removing  fixtures  from  rented  farms  have  been  influential  in  pre- 
venting tenants  from  equipping  with  modern  conveniences  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 
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TABLE  4. — CASH  EXPENDITURES,  VALUE  OF  RAISED  PRODUCTS  USED,  AND  YEAR'S 

RENTAL  VALUE  OF  HOUSES  FOR  70  ILLINOIS  FARM  FAMILIES  IN 

DIFFERENT  RANGES  OF  REALIZED  INCOME,1  1929-30 


Income-range 

Families 
in 
group 

Realized 
income 
per 
family 

Cash 
expendi- 
tures5 

Value  of  raised 
products  used 

Year's 
rental 
value  of 
house3 

Food 

Gifts 

Fuel 

$1000-$1999  

41 
20 
9 

$1782 
2894 
4810 
$2489 

$1030 
1962 
3838 
$1657 

$374 
465 
384 
$402 

$14 
17 
16 

$15 

$3 

5 

$3 

$361 
445 
572 
$412 

$2000-$2999  

$3000  and  more  

Average  of  all  families  

'The  "realized  income"  is  the  sum  of  cash  expenditures,  value  of  raised  products  used,  and 
year's  rental  value  of  house  (see  page  332). 
'Including  savings  and  investments. 
3Ten  percent  of  the  estimated  total  value  of  the  house  is  figured  as  a  year's  rental  value. 


of  inventory  values  of  the  farm  or  home  business  which  would  influ- 
ence the  family's  financial  status. 

The  total  money  value  of  the  living  enjoyed  by  these  70  farm  fam- 
ilies ranged  from  $1143  to  $7342  for  one  year,  with  the  average  of  the 
whole  group  $2489.  Of  this  amount  $1657  represented  the  average 
cash  income  per  family,  $420  the  average  value  of  raised  products  used 
in  the  home  or  given  away  (figured  at  local  retail  prices),  and  $412 
the  average  yearly  rental  value  of  the  house  (Table  4). 

How  70  Farm  Families  Spent  Their  Incomes 

How  families  of  three  ranges  of  income  differed  in  their  spending 
is  shown  in  Tables  5  and  6.  As  might  be  expected,  savings  and  invest- 
ments, including  life  insurance,  were  large  in  amount  and  in  percentage 
in  families  of  incomes  of  $3000  and  more. 

Food  expenditures  increased  in  amount  up  to  the  $3000  income- 
range,  but  did  not  increase  in  percentage.  The  following  considerations 
entered  into  the  food  account.  The  cost  of  the  food  for  the  hired  man 
living  in  the  home  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  cost  of  the 
meals  served  to  extra  farm  laborers  were  estimated  and  subtracted 
from  the  total  food  costs  and  charged  to  the  farm  business.  The  cost  of 
meals  served  to  hired  help  used  in  the  home  was  added  to  "service." 
Children  away  at  school  were  counted  as  members  of  the  family  but 
were  counted  in  food  costs  only  during  the  vacation  periods  when  they 
were  at  home.  The  homemakers  kept  a  memorandum  of  all  guest 
meals  served,  and  the  cost  of  these  meals  was  deducted  from  the  total 
in  figuring  the  cost  of  the  family  food. 

Operating  expenditures  (fuel,  light,  power,  telephone,  ice,  laundry, 
paid  service,  and  small  supplies)  were  larger  in  the  higher  income- 
ranges  than  in  the  lower,  the  same  as  shelter  and  clothing.  General 
expenditures  (including  auto,  health,  recreation  and  entertainment, 
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education,  church,  gifts,  and  personal  expenses)  became  much  higher 
both  in  amount  and  in  percentage  in  the  higher  income-ranges. 

The  $1000-$1999  income-range  included  41  families,  or  approxi- 
mately 58  percent  of  the  whole  group;  the  $2000-$2999  income-range 
represented  29  percent  of  the  whole;  and  the  $3000-and-more  range 
represented  13  percent  of  the  whole. 


INCOME    RANGE 


1  REPAIRS .  FURNISHINGS.  AND   HOUSE    FURNISHED    BY    FARM 


JIOO    200    300    400    500    600    700    600    90O    IOOO    1100    1200  1300  MOO 
DOLLARS 


FIG.  1. — DISTRIBUTION  OF  A  YEAR'S  EXPENDITURES  BY  70  ILLINOIS  FARM  FAMILIES 
IN  DIFFERENT  RANGES  OF  REALIZED  INCOME,  1929-30 

A  sharp  rise  in  the  percentage  of  the  income  set  aside  for  savings 
and  investments  as  the  income  increases  is  evident  in  Table  6.  This 
suggests  the  creation  of  an  income-building  fund. 

How  18  Small-Town  Families  Spent  Their  Incomes 
The  18  small-town  families  included  in  this  study  spent  for  their 
living  for  the  year  an  average  of  $3662,  which  was  much  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  farm  group  ($2489).  The  difference  may  have 
been  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  only  one  town  family  had  an  income 
in  the  $1000-$1999  income-range  (Table  7),  while  there  were  41  farm 
families  in  this  range. 

The  savings  of  the  town  families  were  higher,  as  were  also  their 
operating  expenditures,  but  food  expenditures  were  lower,  due  prob- 
ably in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  farm  homemakers  had  more  abundant 
supplies  of  produce  available,  which  they  used,  and  partly  to  the  longer 
hours  of  active  work  by  farm  families  and  the  consequent  larger  con- 
sumption of  food. 
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Size  of  Family  and  Character  of  Expenditures  in  Farm  Group 

Families  With  Incomes  of  $1000-$1999.—On  incomes  of  $1000- 
$1999  few  choices  are  possible  in  making  expenditures.  In  this  group, 
even  in  the  larger  families,  there  were  very  few  differences  in  the  aver- 
age amounts  spent  for  food,  operating  expenses,  clothing,  or  savings 
and  investments  (Table  8).  The  cost  of  shelter  and  furnishings  de- 
creased slightly  as  the  size  of  family  increased.  Expenditures  for 
general  purposes  quite  naturally  tended  to  increase  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  number  of  members  per  family. 

Families  With  Incomes  of  $2000-$2999. — A  family  in  this  income- 
group  has  more  choices,  having  reached  what  may  be  termed  a  "com- 
fort level  of  living." 

In  the  families  in  this  group  savings  and  investments  decreased  as 
the  size  of  family  increased ;  food  showed  a  decided  increase ;  operat- 
ing and  general  expenditures  changed  little;  and  shelter,  furnishings, 
and  clothing  gradually  increased.  Savings  and  investments  quite  natur- 
ally diminished  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  per 
family  (Table  9). 

Families  With  Incomes  of  $3000  and  More. — When  the  income  of  a 
farm  family  reaches  $3000,  more  choices  become  possible  and  much 
greater  variation  occurs  in  the  way  in  which  the  income  is  spent. 

Only  one  family  in  this  group  had  5  members,  and  only  one  had  7 
members.  With  these  small  size-of-family  groups  no  generalizations 
can  be  made.  There  is  some  interest,  however,  in  noting  the  relation 
between  the  amounts  spent  for  savings  and  investments  and  those 
spent  for  general  purposes.1  The  family  that  saved  the  least  spent  the 
most  for  general  purposes  (Table  10).  The  ages  of  the  children  are 
often  a  factor  influencing  this  relationship.  In  some  of  these  families 
money  was  being  saved  toward  future  education;  in  others  it  was 
being  spent  for  education. 

Clothing  and  Personal  Expenditures  for  Boys  and  Girls 

In  the  preschool  age-group  the  boys'  expenditures  for  clothing 
averaged  higher  than  those  of  the  girls:  boys,  $33.79;  girls,  $29.13 
(Table  11). 

In  the  grade-school  group  the  amounts  spent  for  boys  and  for  girls 
were  nearly  equal,  but  in  the  high-school  group  the  boys  spent  less  for 
clothes  than  the  girls:  boys,  $51.66;  girls,  $93.42. 

'General  purposes  is  used  here  to  include  general  expenditures:  namely, 
auto,  health,  recreation  and  entertainment,  education,  church,  gifts,  and  per- 
sonal expenses  (allowances,  shaving  supplies  and  cosmetics,  tobacco,  dry  clean- 
ing, etc.). 
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The  data  on  personal  expenditures  for  boys  and  girls  cover  smaller 
numbers  than  the  data  on  clothing,  many  more  children  (or  their 
mothers)  having  kept  records  of  clothing  expenditures  than  kept 
records  of  personal  expenditures.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  increase 


TABLE  11. — AVERAGE  CLOTHING  AND  PERSONAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR 

DIFFERENT  AGE-GROUPS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

(From  home-account  records  kept  by  70  Illinois  farm  homemakers  and 
18  small-town  homemakers,  1929-30) 


Group  and  age 

Clothing 

Personal  expenditures 

Number 
in  group 

Boys 

Girls 

Number 
in  group 

Boys 

Girls 

Preschool,  under  6  years  

20  Bi 
20  G 
27  B 
21  G 
12  B 
10  G 

$33.79 

10  B 
4G 
8  B 
3G 
6B 
5  G 

$  5.26 

Grade  school,  6  to  14  years 

$29.13 

$  5.61 

38.15 

4.64 

High  school,  14  to  18  years  

37.76 

29.07 

51.66 

60.08 

93.42 

32.19 

'B  =  boys;  G  =  girls. 

in  boys'  expenditures  over  those  of  the  girls  during  the  high-school 
period. 

From  these  data  no  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  desir- 
able amounts  to  allow  for  boys'  and  girls'  personal  expenditures ;  only 
a  general  idea  can  be  gained,  which  should  be  checked  by  individual 
account  records. 

Food  Costs  and  Relation  of  Food  Raised  to  Food  Purchased 

In  the  $1000-$1999  income-group  the  cost  of  food  per  adult  unit 
tended  to  decrease  in  the  families  of  larger  size  (Table  12).  Whether 
this  was  due  to  greater  efficiency  in  buying  or  to  a  lower  standard  of 
living  is  a  question.  The  cost  of  food  per  day  per  adult  unit  averaged 
57  cents  in  the  families  having  two  members,  while  for  the  two  fam- 
ilies having  5  members  each,  it  averaged  43  cents. 

In  the  $2000- $2999  income-group  the  trend  in  food  cost  is  more 
nearly  according  to  what  one  would  expect ;  namely,  a  gradual  increase 
in  total  food  costs  per  family  as  the  size  of  family  increases  and  little 
variation  in  the  cost  per  person. 

In  the  $3000-and-more  income-group  the  cost  per  person  (40  cents) 
was  even  lower  than  it  was  in  the  lowest  income-range  (49  cents).  A 
partial  explanation  of  this  fact  may  be  that  the  children  of  the  families 
in  this  group,  being  older,  may  have  helped  more  in  the  preparation  of 
the  food  than  the  children  in  the  lower  income-group,  and  hence  less 
of  the  more  expensive  foods  may  have  been  purchased  (time  available 
for  preparation  and  money  expenditures  are  closely  related).  How- 
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TABLE  12. — AVERAGE  YEARLY  AND  DAILY  FOOD  COST  OF  70  ILLINOIS  FARM  FAM- 
ILIES OF  VARIOUS  SIZES  IN  DIFFERENT  RANGES  OF  REALIZED  INCOME 


Income-range 

Families 
in 
group 

Number  in  family 

Average  total  cost  of 
food  for  members 
of  family  only 

Daily  food 
cost  per 
adult  unit 

Actual 

Male  adult 
units1 

$1000-$1999  

10 
12 
17 
2 
41 

3 
4 
8 
3 
2 
20 

5 

\ 
1 
9 

2 
3 
4 
5 
3.2 

4 
5 
7 
4 

4 

5 
6 
7 
5 

2.1 
2.8 
3.3 
3.6 
2.9 

2.1 
2.8 
3.6 
4.6 
5.8 
3.6 

3.8 
4.4 
5.7 
6.9 
4.6 

$433.60 
537.88 
552.64 
563.90 
519.83 

$385.61 
553.37 
686.89 
876.13 
1  018.95 
676.59 

$609.78 
635.80 
743.07 
924.13 

677.22 

$.57 
.53 
.46 
.43 
.49 

$.50 
.54 
.52 
.52 
.48 
.52 

$.44 
.40 
.36 
.37 
.40 

Total  and  average.  .  . 
$2000-$2999  

Total  and  average.  .  . 
$3000  and  more  

Total  and  average.  .  . 

Average  of  all I 


3.7 


3.3 


$584.86 


$.49 


Un  order  to  put  food  costs  of  different  families  on  a  comparable  basis,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  composition  (age,  sex,  and  activity)  of  a  family  as  well  as  its  number.  The  compu- 
tations shown  are  based  on  the  scale  devised  by  Dr.  Edith  Hawley,  as  follows: 


Degree  of         Energy  scale 
Age  in  years  activity  Male  Female 

Over  60 Moderately  active     .9         .7 

Over  60 Sedentary  .8         .6 

18  to  60 Active  1.2         .9 

18  to  60 Moderately  active  1.0         .8 

18  to  60 Sedentary  .8         .7 

15  to  17 Moderately  active  1.1         .9 

This  scale  takes  into  consideration  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  members  of  the  family.  It  was 
assumed  that  persons  between  18  and  60  years  of  age  living  on  a  farm  should  be  classified  as  "active" 
and  that  all  others  should  be  considered  as  "moderately  active." 


Degree  of         Energy  scale 
Age  in  years  activity  Male  Female 

10  to  14 Moderately  active     .8 

13  to  14 Moderately  active     . .          .9 

10  to  12 Moderately  active     . .          .8 

6  to  9 Moderately  active     .6         .6 

Under  6 Moderately  active     .4         .4 


ever,  without  a  time  schedule  of  meal  preparation  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  this  is  the  true  explanation.  The  food  probably  was  bought 
in  larger  quantities  in  the  larger  families,  and  hence  may  have  cost  less 
for  the  same  materials ;  also  it  may  have  been  bought  more  intelligently. 
Since  the  average  age  of  the  homemakers  in  this  group  was  48,  they 
were  naturally  more  mature  and  experienced  buyers. 

No  definite  information  was  obtained  in  most  cases  as  to  whether 
these  families  were  adequately  fed.  Nearly  every  homemaker  in  the 
70  families  has  been  enrolled  in  foods  and  nutrition  projects  of  the 
Home  Economics  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
should  have  had  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  knowledge  with  respect 
to  planning  adequate  meals. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  in  the  proportion  of  food  raised 
in  the  different  income-groups  (Table  13).  In  the  families  in  the 
$1000-$1999  income-group  the  value  assigned  to  food  raised  made  up 
66  percent,  or  two-thirds,  of  the  total  food  cost.  The  families  in  the 
$2000-$2999  income-group  raised  63  percent  of  their  food,  or  a  little 
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TABLE  13. — DISTRIBUTION  OF  YEARLY  FOOD  COSTS  OF  70  ILLINOIS  FARM  FAMILIES 
OF  VARIOUS  SIZES  IN  DIFFERENT  RANGES  OF  REALIZED  INCOME 


Income-range 

Families 
in 
group 

Average  value  of  food  per  family 

Purchased 

Raised1 

Total 

Amount 

Percentage 
of  total 

Amount 

Percentage 
of  total 

$1000-$1999  

10 
12 
17 
2 
41 

3 
4 
8 
3 
2 
20 

5 
1 
2 
1 
9 

$187 
177 
217 
188 
197 

$149 
237 
263 
358 
413 
270 

$332 
244 
362 
343 
330 

33 
32 
38 
32 
34 

32 
39 
34 
41 
41 
37 

52 
35 
46 
37 
46 

$390 
384 
356 
400 
374 

$322 
368 
510 
523 
605 
465 

$310 
453 
435 
581 
384 

67 
68 
62 
68 
66 

68 
61 
66 
59 
59 
63 

48 
65 
54 
63 
54 

$577 
561 
573 
588 
571 

$471 
605 
773 
881 
1018 
735 

$642 
697 
797 
924 
714 

Total  and  average  .  . 
$2000-$2999  

Total  and  average  .  . 
$3000  and  more      .... 

Total  and  average  .  . 

Total  and  average  of  all 

70 

$235 

37 

$401 

63 

S636 

^Raised  food  includes  all  vegetables,  fruits,  and  dairy  and  poultry  products  furnished  by  the  farm 
and  used  in  the  home  during  the  year.  The  value  of  the  canned  and  stored  food  furnished  from  the 
farm  is  charged  at  local  retail  prices  for  canned  or  stored  goods. 


less  than  two-thirds ;   but  in  the  $3000-and-more  income-group,  raised 
food  made  up  only  54  percent,  about  one-half  of  the  total  food  cost. 

Analysis  of  General  Expenditures 

In  comparing  the  expenditures  of  families  of  different  incomes,  the 
most  marked  differences  occur  in  general  expenditures.  A  more  de- 
tailed analysis  was  therefore  made  of  this  division  (Tables  14  to  18 
inclusive). 

For  the  41  farm  families  in  the  $1000-$1999  income-group,  the  data 
reveal  little  relation  between  size  of  family  and  total  amount  spent  for 
general  purposes.  Personal  and  recreational  expenditures,  however, 
varied  in  rather  direct  proportion  to  the  number  in  the  family;  while 
health,  education,  and  church  expenditures  were  higher  in  the  larger 
families.  The  amount  spent  for  automobiles  and  gifts  seemed  not  to 
be  affected  by  the  number  in  the  family. 

Wider  variation  in  the  amounts  spent  for  the  various  purposes 
included  under  general  expenditures  appeared  in  the  two  higher 
income-groups.  In  these  groups  the  weighing  of  values  seems  more 
apparent,  the  incomes  being  sufficient  to  permit  the  exercising  of  more 
choices.  Here  again  automobile  expenditures  seemed  to  have  little  or 
no  relation  to  size  of  family  or  to  income. 

Amounts  devoted  to  education  varied  greatly  with  amount  of  in- 
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come,  the  higher  income-ranges  showing  much  higher  expenditures.  The 
children  of  the  families  in  the  higher  income-groups  were  older,  how- 
ever ;  which  fact  meant  heavier  expenditures  for  education. 

Except  for  automobile  costs,  the  general  expenditures  of  these  70 
farm  families  showed  a  marked  increase  with  increases  in  income.  The 
cost  of  automobile  transportation  was  just  as  high  in  the  $2000-$2999 
income-group  as  it  was  in  the  $3000-and-more  income-group. 

A  comparison  of  the  general  expenditures  of  the  farm  families 
(Table  17)  with  those  of  small-town  families  (Table  19)  brings  out 
the  fact  that  the  farm  and  town  families  included  in  this  study  spent 
nearly  the  same  proportion  of  their  total  income  for  personal  expenses, 
health,  education,  church,  and  gifts.  The  automobile  expenditures 
were  greater  for  the  farm  families  (38  percent)  than  for  the  town 
families  (31  percent).  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
accounts  of  the  farm  homemakers  50  percent  of  the  automobile  ex- 
pense was  arbitrarily  charged  to  the  home.  It  may  be  that  in  many 
cases  a  lower  share  of  these  expenses  should  be  charged  to  the  farm 
rather  than  the  home.  Also,  the  farm  family  usually  has  to  go  many 
miles  to  reach  a  shopping  center  or  to  join  in  the  usual  social  activities. 
One  family  estimated  that  it  cost  them  50  cents  for  gasoline  and  oil 
every  time  they  went  to  town. 

Amounts  spent  for  recreation  show  more  difference  between  the 
farm  and  the  small-town  groups  than  do  the  other  expenditures  in  this 
general  group,  6  percent  of  the  general  expenditures  of  the  farm  family 
going  for  recreation,  while  the  small-town  family  spent  15  percent  for 
this  purpose.  Does  this  mean  that  the  farm  families  did  not  get  their 
share  of  pleasure,  or  that  they  enjoyed  many  things  which  did  not  have 
a  money  cost? 

Summary 

Eighty-eight  American-born  families  were  included  in  this  study — 
70  farm  families  and  18  small-town  families.  Accounts  were  kept  for 
various  twelve-month  periods  during  1929-30. 

Nearly  half  the  70  farm  families  owned  the  land  on  which  their 
homes  were  located,  and  more  than  half  owned  between  161  and  320 
acres. 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  the  farm  and  town  families  was 
3.7 ;  the  modal,  or  the  most  usual,  size  of  family  was  4.  The  husbands 
and  wives  were  comparatively  young;  the  most  usual  ages  being  be- 
tween 28  and  32  years,  with  children  averaging  10j/£  years. 

The  formal  education  of  the  parents  in  the  70  farm  families  was 
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high.  In  half  of  them  at  least  one  of  the  parents  had  attended  college. 
The  education  of  the  tenant  families  was  considerably  higher  than  that 
of  the  owners. 

Tenants  renting  from  relatives  occupied  houses  with  a  greater 
number  of  modern  living  conveniences  than  the  owners  or  than  the 
tenants  renting  from  nonrelatives. 

The  average  money  value  of  the  living  of  the  70  farm  families  for 
the  year  covered  by  the  study  was  $2489.  Of  this  amount  $932  was 
furnished  by  the  farm.  Twelve  percent  of  the  total  was  spent  for  life 
insurance  and  investments. 

The  average  expenditure  of  the  18  town  families  for  the  year  was 
$3662,  of  which  28  percent  was  spent  for  life  insurance  and 
investments. 

In  the  $1000-$1999  income-group  of  the  farm  families  it  was  evi- 
dent that  few  choices  could  be  made  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  income 
would  be  spent.  The  size  of  the  family  made  little  difference  in  the 
way  in  which  the  expenditures  were  distributed  among  the  different 
divisions  of  the  accounts. 

In  the  20  farm  families  in  the  $2000-$2999  income-group  expendi- 
tures in  all  divisions  increased  directly  with  the  increase  in  size  of 
family,  except  savings,  which  showed  a  decided  decline. 

In  the  9  farm  families  having  incomes  of  $3000  or  more  a  greater 
variation  occurred  in  the  amounts  devoted  to  different  purposes,  indi- 
cating that  families  on  this  income-level  had  opportunity  for  more 
choices. 

The  average  daily  food  cost  for  the  70  farm  families  was  49  cents 
per  adult  unit,  with  a  range  from  36  to  57  cents.  The  families  with 
the  largest  incomes  spent  the  least  per  person  for  food,  their  daily 
adult-unit  cost  being  40  cents.  However,  these  families  used  less  raised 
food  than  the  families  in  the  lower  income-groups.  Approximately 
two-thirds  (66  percent)  of  the  total  food  consumed' by  the  families  in 
the  $1000-$1999  group  was  furnished  by  the  farm;  in  the  families 
having  $3000  or  more,  about  one-half  (54  percent)  was  so  furnished. 

In  the  two  lower  income-groups  the  automobile  took  the  largest 
share  of  the  amounts  spent  for  general  purposes.  In  the  highest 
income-group  education  took  the  largest  share. 

The  most  noticeable  difference  in  the  general  expenditures  of  farm 
and  town  families  was  the  larger  amount  spent  by  the  town  families 
for  recreation. 


On  pages  350-51  are  shown  both  sides  of  the  form  used  in  this  study  in 
summarizing  the  individual  family  records  from  the  Home  Account  Book. 
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